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ABSTRACT { : B99 eu Sg 
In contrast with declining interest in the study of 
commonly taught| languages in recent years, there has been a 
significant groyth in the demand for “instruction in the "neglected" 
or "other" or "less commonly taught" languages; schools and a 
universities ard therefore faced with the problem of providing the 
opportunity for |students to ledrn languages which in many cases have 
not been taught prefiapsly and for which there are no readily : > 
ayailable instruttional programs, trained teacher or tested 
materials. This paper examines centrali-concepts in the development 
and operation of|self-instructional courses in languages which would 
otherwise not be |jincluded in the curriculum. Amony the topics 
discussed are: individualization of instruction, reflecting the 
differences in student interests, needs, aptitudes and objectives; 
and self-instructiion, emphasizing the importance of training students 
in language-learning techniques. Consideration is given to material 
adaptation and deyelopment, participant orientation, the use of 
language laboratory facilities, tutorial sessions with “ 
native-speaking informants, evaluation and program SUperytacony 
“(Author) 
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( The purpose of’ this paper is,.as the title, suggests, to 
lp f . ‘ 


fs ' as F ; ae 
indicate some of the main areas of concern that must be taken 
) dns 


ing account by those of us who are involved in the operation 
Zi . tt. 5 7 


of .the somewhat unorthodox type of foreign languagé progrsm 
‘typified by a ealeoreenaceteyal er ae Due to the inno- 
- vative shavactast of such programs and to the ddsudMictand | 
under stapding of the nature “of language and language learning 


themselves, there daes not yet exist a’ universally cepted 

s/ . 
set of principles on which to build a Foolproof language ~ ‘ 
. \ " * 


~ 


. : <a : 
. learning structure; nor will this study attempt anythingof Fa 
as 


<— scope. An essential ane step, instead, Will be an 
© a 
examination of the aoe eens. we are faced* with and a consider 


ation of some of the possible answers whith nee been rs 


sae ¢ 


The practical beads for a os portion of the ideas} di= 


( 
euneed here has béen gleaned from the Uncommonly\Taught Lan- 


: guages Program £ the tangwaoe Acquisition Institute, Department ~— » 
lege r of General lates VEEVEE GLE of ee with which i 
, have had the privilege of being dssociated during this 1973-1974 . 
i ‘academic year. Recognition and appreciation must be expressed, , 
to Professors Edward M. RnEROAY, Shetetiina Bratt Poulet, and 


William E Norris, who have shared responsibility both for ‘the * 
evelopment of the L.A.I. program and for my intra@duction into 
it. These @... have done their best to encourage and support 


‘my interest, in linguistics”’and language teaching, and specific- 


—_ 
ally the uncommonly taught languages program. Acknawledgement 
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‘ 7 ‘ must also be made of the Avork of Peter B6éyd-Bowman of the 


« « National Association of. Self-Instructéonal Language Programs 4 
— 


* ‘and Director of the Program in Critical Languages at the- 


t&> : 4 
. State University of New York at Buffalo; his efforts have ; Qs 


been instrumental in -the deve]dpment ef sich’ programs on a Eye 


_ national le@el. It is only through the ded\cAtion of such |, 


Ber 


/ ° individuals as these thak we have pritgressed as far as, we 
a f * 
, have, and on which the future of such programs depends. ~ i 
} qd i.) . « 
v | : —~ so 
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PART I ~ ae 


. , ; \ 
. ;. PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 

ciel. His hea ie Foreign Language Instruction 
‘+ in'AmePican Universities , ‘i 


ro eign janguage) education in. American universities has 
. ae RY / ‘ 
gone through x series of changing trends in PREG LIMeM 


"at ’ - 


: ‘ 
‘. peaching sone and gosait Fier hgudiges Seng ne In the 
‘~, 


Nearly history’ gf 


languages was maintained, as was the ‘grammar-translation' 


ne country, Ehropean emphasis, qn classical 


7 


‘ method by hideh they were taught. yGeagial iy: the study of 


modern European languages, particularly French and German, 

t . ‘ yf " 
“became somewhat respectable, tHough following the accepted 
congentration on grammar study and literature. fauna the 
eee of is. century, the need for change in’ methddology 


Pas 
was recogjized by progressive teachers whose aim was "a more. 
* ee ; 


; attive control of the vocabulary and grammar than could ever 


, 


be won through the mere learning of rules paradigms and trans- 

lation."?. With the anti-German fervor unleashed by the First 
ff : 2 

World War, however, came an abrupt decline ia. foreign Langage 


» suidy, including that of French and Latin, to alow aes widen 
Li i 1 . 


continued for some forty years. Some of the reasons given for 


. 


this lack of eg) languages sdb American anti- 


. intellec€ualism, utilitarianism in education, political isola- 
~ . é = as ’ ‘ \ 
tion, and the rejection of foreign cultural influence, even 


of 


~~ 


leawin H. zeydel, The Teaching of German ig the United 
eS (New York: Modern Language Associat » Oe)» be Bee 


Pa, 


f> a, ef 6 \ 


——‘) 


L 


ti? P : a | ‘ t , » ; 
i ‘ - ¥ a a = 
f ue aw ‘ 2 
by immig ants.? The resulting 'linguistic’isolation' bs 


l Game to an abrupt end when the putbre&k of World 
~~ War II ushered in a new era if, Oreign language 
ey study. For the first time in history, large num- 
bers of linguists turned language teachers attempt- 
ed to apply the Feaitas of linguistics to the 
field, of language teaching. o 


Pol lowing | the war attempts were made to apply the linguistic 


methods off language teaching which had been developed by the. 
Army, emphasizing comprehension of the spoken language and 


the ability to speak fluently. 'Audio-lingual' Materials in : : 
«: f ; ; 
the commonly taught languages were developed on the basis of 


linguistic analysis, and electronic technology began }o find’ 


application in instruction. Support fOr language .study grew 4 


‘ 


". steadily in ,the 1350'S ang received a major boost with the 
launching of the Russian, Sputniks. 4. American public interest 
4 
was Shifting desi the rest of the world aha there was a 
vy 


correspondingly strong. increase in the study of foreign affairs’ 


a 


er 
/ and modern languages. The National abence Education Act of . 


1958 provided millions of @oilars in federal eunds to promote 


’ 


eee! foreign language ~programs, ae effort to 


fufffl national needs in many areas. Durtng.the 1960' .S many 


° 


\ 
university anY governmental programs were developed, focusing 


on the 'Thir€ World'. Grittner concludes his historic sketch 


“ 
. 


Ae y } : D .b Te 
; 2Prank M. Grittne Teaching Foreign dan uages (New York: 
s Har pér and fRow, orseenap, er, o ig ot 
» : 


3Richard T. Thompson, ised esters Language Teaching in a, 
- the Utcommonly Taught Languages," Britannica Review of Foreign 
Language Education, III, ed. Dal& LE. Lange (Chicago: Encyclo- 
(Britannica, tee 1971)» ‘pos 280- 281. \ | 


rittner, op. cit., p. 16. 
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‘ of language study with the observation that "in tha age of 


‘jets, internationalism, wor trade, and communicationysatel- 


o 


lites, the list of conceivable applicattons of foreign language 


skill is practically endless... 


In the past decade, nonetheless, a general tendency among 
a = < —_— a 


university students to demand a is “relevant' education has 


; obligatory language study. 
; 8 : 


“ : led to yather strong ee 
The vulnerability of FL study 


o this attack arose both "from 


- 


the traditional and exceptional protection" afforded by lan- 


ete 


‘guage requiréments and "from the widespread and well-founded 


belief that few students who earn the B.A. ‘degree control theg ’ 
. ‘ > . 4 : 
’ language that they have been forced to study.’ HOLEECER points 


out that the response to the removal'of the general requirement 


ees be a "diversification of the product: He : ise 
a : s 
If foreign language teachers really belief that, : 
for various reasons, aS many students as possible , . 
should study a foreign language, they must learn to J 
eee the product, to“the interests and motivations \ 
the greatest possible number of customers. \. \ 


Corresponding to this demand for relevance in education, jnter- 


ay 
est has grown in the study of languages which students feel 


they can'use in relation to their particular fields of study. 
; + 
Indeed, concern with international affairs, which had been 


stimulated throughout the 60's has continued to attract students 

‘ y ‘ 
e “Sip 
6pdward M. Aaehony, "Curricular Innovations in Language . iS f 


' Study.at the, University: an Interim Report," ciniyer sity ‘of 
Pittsburgh, £970), py 1. (mimeographed) se 


TRob . Politzer, “Toward individual ideation in Foreign 
Language Te Ving © Modern Language Journal, LV, 4 or 


; ee p. ae -“ ‘ ’ 
’ Nie , 8 ) 


tow 


? 


4 
$ 
i» é 


Pa xs ) | a 
aA < a. ; “a e ; 2 
to specialized stadies. Foreign language surveys. have shown 


- ~ 


> \ - that while enrollments in ‘the commonly’ EGA languages have 
t 
fallen off considerably! they opposite is true for the ‘neglec- 


-ted' or ve or ‘less comm le occa ta The MLA 


\ 


Fali 1972 suavvely of Foreign Language Registrations in U. S. In- 


ae 


stitutiong of Higher Education ahOwe Ge growth AES of 30:5 13 


Oe aa 
. * ,an nee in thése languages between 1970 mie 1972 alone? ey 


‘Universities have been Eased then with _the qugStion of 
| ae "A 
. how to provide “the necessary aodeceinten for students to learn j 
‘ } . Ud v- 
langu es which had not beenijesight previously and for which 
~ e 


there were\ consequently no readély accessible instructional 
programs, trained teachers, or-tested materials. Further dif- 
ficulty was seen aun the prohibitive costlof developing and 
’ introducing He programs in languagesawhich would probably 
| attract relatively ‘small groups of students. The only a 
cal alternative was for the universities to adopt a self-in- . 
stuctional framework which would make the student responsible 
for learning* th, lanfuage rather than trying t8 "teach! EE OES 
* Anim, To be work#d out were details as to learnimg~strategies, — 
¥ course -ptructure and PECeEHOres i, and program aesountses ity: 
both in terms of language proficiency progress-and ‘budgetary 
maetena. The Modern Language Association, which has constantly 
anpnasived i i importance,of language learning as "the only 


, : : : I < ; Vf 


Me ie : x 8Richard Ts, nee Son "Uncommonly Taught Manna: Another 
Perspective, ERIC, 1 CIOL py Wis es : 


2Richard I. Brod, "Foreign Language Enrollment’ss in U.S. 
x % Colleges -- Fall 1972," Oreign Language ginnals, VII, 2 (De- 


cember, 1973), ps 211. ; - a 
* . : i : 
| bm 9 
, ¢ 


‘ ( eee 
’ i £ 
Lp . x ji 


7 * : . ra F . 
eg PG “a Wey , 5. 
\ \ means of acquiring an’intimate perception of a culture, thus _ .* 


providing a bridge of mutual understanding between individuals 


of different linguistic_backgrounds...," has recognized that 


,9 ; ; 
instruction inythe uncommonly taught languages must be carried 


out through ' “innovative progeans,, podsiblé outside the “regular 
10 
college structure..." The MLA encourage’s ‘eiperinentaties 7, 


es in-self-insttuction sid) fHdeodndent study, and considers pro- 
gvam flexibility to be "of the highest importance. "11 


,In the next section we will look at some of iy consider- 
Vv . 
ations involved in the development of a’ methodological frame~ 


% : work for programs in the uncommonly Lane languages. 2 


a ‘ : ~ ' ‘ 
N . e ¢ . 
1.2 Approach, method, and technique 
a arrtet datorminatiens as ro langugge teaching methodo- 
v iy, are based on "a set of correlative assumptions dealing 


with the nature of language and Cae eee of FAnRaSS Seen? 
and ieavnang.t”" water enka it' is‘ not so-easy to agree on 
the correct 'set of assumptions' Gee enh to build a methodo- 
, % . 
logical structure. A ‘summary dt some points eee 


er 


the current contfoversy between the 'Structuralist-Behaviorist'™ v 
y ¢ 
school and the 'Transformatjonal-Generative' theorists, ea ia 


< ~ 
* i ps : / 
‘example, gives am idea of the wuncertainfies in our understanding } 


“ 
) 


. , aa 4 
:l0Report of the Committee on the Relationship of the MLA 
to the Less Commonly Taught Languages, Modern Language Associ- 


ation (April, 1973), p. 1. (mimeographed) ) 
Tlipid., p. 52. \ Sat 
xe ait l2fdward M. Anthony, na eu eGatt, "ee , Méchnique," Teach- 
ing English asa Secon Language, ed. Hayold B. Allem and 
Russell N. Campbell (New York: McGraw-Hill] Int®?national Book 


Cox, UCS} scp. Ss, ‘ 
oe ( e 
10 . 


; | é 


- Transformational-Gentrative 
od ‘« 
; A FinLte’ set: of edied ob 
eS le - infinite generating power 


linking, through transfor- »« at various levels, all the’ 
. "  mational systems, meaning units being fully observa- 
se. “2 * and sound ble in speéch behavior. . ‘ 
- 8 7] 
aoe “LANGUAGE TEACHING ATMS 
* aris . . 
sa To establish the patterns To provide the learner with 


of relationship betweerr the 
deep structures and the 'sur< 
if face structures of, the 
second language; that is, to 
develop in the learner we 
bi linguistic competence under 
lying performance, and so to 


of language and language learning at this point: 13 


, « 
e ZN 


° 


— 
7 ¢ 


LANGUAGE 


A ‘list! of units of form, 


. meaning, ahd distribution 


the units of the langauge 

at the various. postulated 
levels, and, in this way, 

to anable him to acquire 
"the ability to use its 
structure within a general 
vocabulary under essentially 


, enahte-him to Aacquizg rule- the .conditions of normal com- 
is based creativity. oe munication.." (Lado, 1964:38) 
~ _" * BYE LEARNING PROCESS 
. . rY ‘ 2 
‘ : Given the universals,at one The building up of habit re- 


4 end and the primary linguis- 
tic data at the other, the 
precess, involves the gradual 
discovery and internaliza- 
tion of: the relationship ed 
tween -the deep and surface 
forms via a series of hypo- 
' theses..* ‘In other words, 3 
: ‘ the process involves essen-_ 
' tially the same procedures 
as the figst language acqui- 
sition process. 


~~ 


ae -J. Burke, 
“and Laaguage Teaching," IRAL, 


: - ne ag a 


Staubach, 


sponse in-.a co-ordinate sys- 


‘tem through the application 


of general imnate learning 
procedures; more specifi-~ 
cally, making habitual! "slow- 
ly and systematically, “and 
one by one, each one of these 
building stones that has been 
identified-and artalyzed by 
the linguist", (Politzer and 
1961:2), by auto- 
matizing processes, involv- 
ing: imitation, rote-learn- 
ing, expansion and, analogy, © 
largely in a stimulus-re- 
sponse-reinforcement setting, 
it: being crucial that the 
jearner knows he has been 
successful at every stage. 


ie 


"Language Acquisition, Language oe 
XI], 1 (February, 1974), p. 59. 


0 


—s 


an 4 
Be ' | \ 
The starting point is the . 
relationship between the ~ 
.universals and the second 
language.-.Within that as 
‘full‘a range of linguistic 
-data(as possible is required 
«@to allow the learner to test 

inferences. The ‘items’ 
will be situationally- bo 8 
contextually determined. ° 


TEACHING 


Sequencing will then be in yy 
terms of situational re ; 
latednegs, with a possible 
‘ optimal oyder in cia lane 
terms. ; 

2 “. 


(i) Selection and Sequencing of' Items 
ec q g 


“Within that, 


ae a 
an: 


Ideally, .the daeeeked of 
items is derived primarily 
from a piri den Hach tara 
of the first “second 
language (and so, designed ° 
to “anticipate and prevent 
errors) with ,structural 
considerations uppermost. 
frequency and 
usefulness for. unit build- 
ing and sequencing enter 
sélection considerations, 
Sequencing will then be in 
terms of structural-related- 
ness...with-the material 
being strictly edited to 
reduce Structural. random- 
ness, and to restrict the 
vocabulary level. ao 


-/ x (ii) Presentation 


’ 


'--Practice techniques: 
Tear eae to be imitated. 
Within a dialogue presenta- 
tion, ‘the learner will ac- 
quire Situational variants. 

--Rule application with 
sentence formulae to help 
the student to see under- 
lying patterns. 

--Matching-ill- and well- 

formed: items. fag 
--Correcting semi-sentences. 

B= 5 --Identifying and verPalizing 
similar items, ambi#gui'ty, 
etc; 

--Repetition techniques. to 

y make automatic’ the surface 
phonological skills through 
"total' system practice, not 

me -Mminimal pair drills. 


\ f 


--Basic conversations 


(controlled) for learning 
via. imitation - group and 
individual. 


‘ --Pattern practice to back 


‘up the necessary habit 
trace, and ihvolving, -- 
listening, oral repetition, 
substitution of various 
types, transformation, 
completion, simple explana- 
tion ant, later, free selec- 
tion. ot 


With such ike theories, it is difficult to arrive at one 


best method for a a as Burke suggests, 


convergence of proposals from both 


“to - answer might ‘simply be in a 


ag PO ce MR. Me 


"the / 


o \ 


fe 


sides -+ indeed all sides."14 He conclu@eés that. the approach ? 


— 


taken depends to some extent also on "gertain learning circum- 


stances and objectives," and hi Se thaf there be enough 


flevibility so that the teacher i able to evolve "a prinajpled 


4 
and informed synthesis, one that incorporates knowledge of any , 


new proposals and of loopholes in then, Bo : 


Another major factor in the detérmination of course pro- 
cedures, of course, is the design of the mgterials available. 


As we Hate discuss in Section 2.3 of this study, it is possttis 


to adapt pr write materials to be fonpadibie with a, chosen ap- 


proach, but the basic format of materials which have already 
been developed will a a large extent DUGeNE see the form the 


h 
duarruceion will take. -Thus we find, as KACKoRy and ‘Norris 


, 


indicate, “instead of a smooth one-way route from approach 
through method'\to technique, . .. a bysy intersection where 


each of these three aspects of the total language learning 


process is continually modifying the others."+6 


cd 


Regardless of our uncertainties regarding the exact nature 


= . x 
‘of language, we ech: some of the language learning 


processes which must be in uded in any instructional program. 


evra? offers the followin analysis of such processes: 
—_ 


14, 15rpid., p. 66. - : - = ae 


l6pqward M. Anthony and William E. Norris, "Method in Lan- 
guage Teaching," ERIC Focus Beporrs on the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages, 8 (1969), p. l. 


lyiiga M M. Rivers, "Techniques for Developing Proficiency 


in an#eIfidividtelized Language Program," Individualizing Foreign 


Language Instruction: The Proceedings of the Stanford Confer- 
ence, ed. Howard B. Altman and Robert L. Politzer: (Rowley, Mass: 


- Newbury House, 1971), p. 166. 
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i - 9. 


ak 


Speaking proficiency) involves cognition (both 
perception of units, cate§ories, and functions, 


and abstraction -- the internalizing of the rules 2 "a 
of Janguage...; it involves production ... namely, ~ ; : 
neheisies, of phonological elements and construc- 

2. of meaningful segments at various levels of 

complication -- that, is, /the development of physio-" 


logical skill ‘and ‘cognitive. control. of'elements...3 
and bineily and essentid}ly -it: involves interaction 


(both the” reception of a message and the ‘expression 
of a message in a form which ish situationaFly appro- 
priate and conprenensi bie to another person). 


The Lnatgns we face here is how these elements are to 
be included in a course and via what method(s) they are to be 


achieved. Since we have not been able to formulate a definite 
{ 


once-and-for-all approach, it may be somewhat difficult to 


posit a particular methodology, "no part of which contradicts, 
and all of which is based upon, the selected approach."18 , 


There is a need to be fléxible in view of differences in lan- 


, 


guages, materials, students, and their objectives. The essen- 


tial starting point,,then, is to determine course objectives, f : 


based on these variables, and to structure courses in such a 


way that the objectives will be reached. Under these circum- 


stances, the key word is fmdividualization, a concept which 


will:be examined in the following section. 


1.3. Individualization of Instruction 

The genezgl conclusion of the previous section is that 
there is not necessarily a 'best' way of teaching which can 
be applied uncompromisingly in every situation. there are 


«~ 


18anthony, “Approach, Method, Technique," p. 6. 


m 14 


et Jee ae 
are . Oe 


rd 


™~ 


10 Y 


overpowering diff¢rences in shasunve: objectives, languages, \ 
and materials that| must be taken into consideration. “An indi- 
vidualized program, then, does not impose a -set ethodotway) 
but rather seeks tO help provide an environment in which ’ & 
language learning ¢an take place effectively. ‘this erftails 
ta) lowiiig for the AnyPaifferent ways in which students learn 
and giving the #tudents, opportunity to choose what the Wank 
to’ learn, how they want to learn it, and with whom they want 
to learn it."29, the most Significant aspect of this concept 
‘48 the recognition of the central importance of the learner, 
instead ob he teacher, in the learning process. 

Politzer? has identified three areas of instruction 
where individualization can readily and appropriately be 
applied: 

A. The Goals of Instruction. Obviously, language 


students come into a program for quite different reasons: 


a 
they~belong to different disciplines and have varying needs, 


purposes and desires. Some will see the anguage as a means 
of oral communicati in travel or with ee 
others will need er as a research tool and will be 
more concerned with written forms; still others ae be seeking 
general linguistic insight. Instruction, to be valid, must be 
aimed at hateine the students acquire the ability to use the 


a 


language in the way that will be appropriate to his needs. 
¢. Na ” i 


4 19Rivers, Ops Git., ps 165. 3 
2 Z ; 
20politzer, op. cit., p. 209. : 
| ‘ 
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a 


may be able to acquire proficiency through oral repetition ao 
and drilling, others we profit. more from the,study of gram ar 
sales and neefl to see on paper what they are doing. Efficient 
handling of this sort of diversity will necessitate different 

methods and techniques, each student determining for himself ° 

the kind, of work*that he will do. ‘ 

C. The Speed of Instruction. This is probably the most 
widely practiced aspect of individualization of language in- 
struction. Students have different amounts of time which they 
can devote to language study, and also require different amounts 

“ ae 
* of time to master given units of language. These dif fyrences 
in time required and—time available must be taken into account 
in ‘setting up an individuals. pregrait of wtuay. Reinert? com- 
pares lahguage teakning: with the creation of a work GP ape He 
. value of which depends not so much on the ainiount’ Of bine needed 


to do it as on -how well it is done. Some basic tenets of self- 


pacing are: 


1. a studeng is permitted to move through a course 


at a rate commensurate with his own ability, 
interest, and motivation. ’ 


an 2luarry Reinert, “Practical Guide to Individualization," 
’ Modern Language Journal, LV, 3 (March, 1971), p. 159. . 


22Ronald L. Gougher, "Individualization of Foreign Lan- 
guage Learning: What is Being Done," The Britannica Review of 
Foreign Language Education, III, ed. Dale L. Lange (Chicago, — 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc., 1971), p. 233. 
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2: The student moves ahead to new materisal only 
after demonstrating near mastery of that © 
which preceded. ' 


a 


Nv 

3. Theréxjis as much one-to-one sontack between” = 
teacher’ and student as time allows. -_ 

7 i ~~ 

4. Credits are based on proficiency levels.” 

) ‘achieved according to preset p rformanc\ 
objectives, not on time spent pr exposur 


to language study. 


This }ast. point: introduces a concept which merits a may . 


thorough explanation: the formulation of performance objéc- 


tives. This is undoubtedly one of the most crucial processes 


ina self-instuctional course, and must not Be 
a haphazard way. | rit 
Performance Objectives. If we accept the santiiien 
‘reacHed above that students have die terent:dyeereeun, needs, 
aptitudes, and time limitations, it follows. that realistic 
objectives of each individual must be determined on the basis 
of his particular requirements. The formulation of goals, 
which should be done by a student in consultation with thq 


teacher or supervisor, can not be overly rigid; we must leave 


open the possibility for modifications as the course progresses 


and “s it becomes clearer what the student can hope to ae 


In all cases, though, the orjentation of the objectives must 


be toward active use of the language in one form or another. ?? 
a 


According to Valette and Disick, 24 the goals for beginning and 


23yictor E. Hanzeli and William D. Love, "From Individ- 
ualized seoria ay to Individualized Learning," Foreign Lan- 
guage Annals, V, -3 (March, 1972), p. a2ts a4 


‘ 


yaa M. Valette and-Renee S. Disick, Modern Language 
Performance Objectives’ and Individualization: A ; Houses Nea 
York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, The., Loe); Bs 
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behavior g@hich the learner proposes to be able to perform at 


‘sidered acceptable. i 


or program saci dite . . and as a basis 


4 
Pigec® 13 
¢€ | 4 : : ~— Jf ° 
intermediate studeats: will include 
dl : 
Peo ‘the jcategories of-féchanical skitls (corréct 


,pronunciation, demonstrated ahrough a memorized 
diallog or set of sentences), Knowledge (know- 
ledge of new grammatical forms, new aFill pat- 
terns), and Transfer (ability to use these new 
elements in unfamiliar situations). - 


Mager definés instructional objectives seh be 


‘of "a'désired state in ee Henne which include the fol- 


lowing components: (1) an’ ‘identification of theterminal i 
a td 


oy 


i me 
thevend of the instructional unit,. (2) a further definition 


‘of the desired behaviox ‘by destribing the mmRSe rent egndi= 


tions under which the eee will be expected to occur," and 


f 


(3) a speci fication of! the criteria of aceeptable performance 


“by Senet ibang how w 1 the .leargner must \perform to be con- 


(25, Sugh clearly defin d bbjectives:’ are 


necessdry, according Fe Mager,:in>order to ee a course 
' , 9 


for selecting f 


BERERDE AERC materials, ‘content, or instructional methads. uZ6 


Steiner saa. that Fhe advantage of setting perfor ance objec- 


‘tives © is bat they coffmunicate both to the student and to the - 


learner or supervisor just what the eendent expects to learn 


27 


and how well. In this way the leamneye WEL ee encouraged 


sponsibility for the 


Instructional Objectives 
, E962)» PP. Torte - 


to ‘take a greater share of the. 


‘ 


4 


2 2Robert F. Mager, Prepa 
(belmont, Cal.: Fearon Publishe 


1, 26tpid., p. 3: 


‘ 


27Plorence Steiner, "Behavioral Objectives and Evaluation," 


“‘Britann®¢4 Review of. Foreign Language Education, Eee ed. Dale 


Lange (Chicago: “Encyclopedia - ‘Britannica,inc,, 1970), p. 42. 
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; ey , : 
achievement of course goals, which is in itself a worthy 


—w 
objective of any program of study... -°: ; _ 9 
f~ 9 
a a ae 
( 
, / 
: ‘ 
Kb 


COMP@N 

2.1 The Student 
With our emp 
a self-instructio 
sideration of the 
start with a disc 
We have divesay ob 
| widely varying in 
‘that these factors 
@and effectiveness 


theless, 


do tend to possess’ 


which is ‘certainly 


success or failure 


need to have someon 


hours trying ‘to fo 


student's brain. 


Adding to the motiy 


fact, as specified 
mination of coyrse 
are naturally ae 
according t6é their 


strong motivation 


28Florence ‘Stk 


Language Journal, 


+ ¢° 


that those 
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ENTS OF A SELF-INSTRUCTIONAL - 
LANGUAGE PROGRAM ° 
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‘ 
e 


asis on. the central role of the learner in. 
al program,it is fitting that in this con- ° 


components of the learning structure we . 
/ 


ssion of the.student and his contribution. 


served that students come into,a course with 


erests, aptitudes, personalities, etc., and 
can play a significant role in the design 


bf .a program. Experience has shown, none- 


attracted to a self-instructional course 
a rather uniform high level of motivation, 
one of the most crucial factors in the 


of the program. It certainly reduces the 


e (a teacher for example) spend futile 


cibly spoon-feed the language into the 
n this respect we are indeed fortunat 
ation the student brings with hin is 


earlier, that he has a hand in the defer- 


, 


q 
content, Sane egy and pace. The 


of the releygnce of the. language study, 
own needs, and as Steiner aseeg es there.is- 


hich dqrives “from a ‘sense of purpose, of 
iner, "Individualizing Instruétion," Modern 


20 
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. knowing why one is‘engaged in an activity, of knowing what 
° v “ : j ¢ 
good it will do him, of knowing the consequence of his 


° . 


learning." ' a 
! "a eudee to control the quality level of the students to 
some degree, Boyd-Bowman suggests a thorough screening ‘process 
. : to determine their maturity, motivation, and self-discipline. 
In fact, he proposes that the self-instructional program be 
treated "as a kind of 'honors' course to which onit serious - x 
students of very high potentia] and emotional siabliaey will 
; be admitted."2? Included in ,his selection procedures are (a) 
the administration of: the Moderr Language Aptitude Test (elim- 
inating perhaps those who score below the 70th pgrcentile), . 
(b) reports from deans, counselors, and professors "to assess 
Maturity as well as past performance," ‘and (c) personal inter- 
| views, to assess motivation. Admittance to the program, Boyd- 
Bowman suggests, should be based on the candidates'“abidity 
we £6 explain convinced nety (1) why they want to study, 
a given language; (2) how they plan to fit it into. 
aa their academic schedule and for how long; (3) how 4 
they hope to follow it up. in graduate school or 


with an NDEA summer language fellowship; and (4) 
what they hope to do with it uditimately. 


, 


Emphasis might properly be placed on the last item, the 


interview, since it has been observed that purpose and motiva- 


, 


as. 
.s 29beter Boyd-Bowman, Self-Instructional Language Programs: \ 
A Handbook for Faculty and Students, Occasidnal Pebitcation No. 


20, The University of the State of New York, The State Education 
Department Foreign Area Materials Center and Council for Inter- 
Cultural Studies d Programs, in cooperation with the National . 


" & Association of Self-Instructional Language Programs (July, 1973) 
p. Se ‘ ; 


Ss 
30tbia., Pp. 6. v 
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THe task Jl Mas program then is to capitalize on the mo- 


ie ‘gaa! ; 
47 ay Vv a "LT. _ 9g 
had eae overcome deficiencies in aptitude or previous i ‘ 
v * Scumhane, ea adds that psychological prientation could . 
. * 
be used as the, basis for selecting mie, perhaps only those 
’ with ae ee orientation (i.e. who wish "to learn more 
about the cultural conmanily of native speakers of the lan- - 
“ : . 
a : guage') ; should | i encouraged to attempt to learn the Language. 34 


tivdtional seeped? that whe students bring with them into 
their deande aneiAeE bearing experience. This entails the. 
coordinated efforts of the staff members’ (tutors and super- 
visors), whose roles will be discussed in the following two 


~ ‘ a 
sections. : ‘ 


°2.2 Program Staff : / 


It is obviously difficult to find fully qualified teachers : 

who are (a) fluent in the target language being studied, (b) 
professionally trained in a i investigation and teaching ~~ , 
eeneae. ane (c) available to conduct specialized courses for 

small groups of students. If it were possible to find a group 

of such teachers, one for each of several languages atteréa 

under a program, the cost of employing them would be. prohibi- 

tive .« Thecerece it becomes necessary to divide up these func- 

tions of the traditional teacher, and cbrhine whe abilities i 


different people into an efficient, practical and economical 


system. The key staff functions are fulfilled by native- 


3lEdward M. Anthony, "Language sani in the University, 
University of Pittsburgh (Fall, 1969), p. 3. (mimeographed) The 


term ‘integrative' is from Lambert (1961) and the definition is 
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Rivers' (1964). 


4 a Ba 
speaking tutors and linguistically-trained program super- 
= ; 


visors. Here we will examine the fO1e§ and requirements of 
- , : 
each: 
{2.2.a Native-Speaking Tutor-Informants P 
' . 


In large universities, perhaps locatéd in netroped ian 
areas, Lt “Ls faiviy easy to find natives of many countries who 
are willitig ands even eager to work with, students trying to 
learn fheie language. “Boyd-Bowman>? specifies sity one re- 
quirement, which is tha't they eeueis the Standard 'educated' 
form of the language, since this is the form students will most 
likely be exposed to on langauge tapes, and which will prove to 
be most useful to ehem Outside this stipulation, it really 
does not matter what pieeeseronal field the native-speaker is 
in, though this. ahd other such secondary factors as age, sex, ‘ 
and personal interests,. may have some bearing on their rela- ’ 
‘tionship with the students. It would be advantageous, naturally, 
to find tutors who are reasonably nagure,’ friendly, adaptable, 
Satient, ‘tactful, even-tempered, a a, “of course, reliable and 
punctual. 22 Hammelmann and Nielson suggest also that the native- 
speaker be well-educated, well read, and well traveled, and so 
relieved of his» 'provincial attitudes': "the broadmindedness and 
flexibility that is important to develop in students must cer- 
hadndy be identifiable in the person chosen as a native speaker 

: ’ v 
alto -_in order Pare the successful eXghange of opinions, 


oe 
\ 


32poyd-Bowman, op. cit., p. 3. 


33tbid., pp. 4-5. 
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ideas, and) information. ; a 7 
’ ‘ a 
7 In-d survey .conducted among students of the uncommonly 


; ry e 
taught languages at the University of Wittsburgh, the. charac- 


teristics of the tutors cited as most important imcluded (a) 
& 
native gontmand of the language, enabling the students to master ‘ 


td 


pronunciation, piaekies speaking, and learn. ‘everyday, language! om 
. which, is not always found in ‘thé worse material, and (b) in- ae 
sight inte the cultural patterns of the country, through 
which the students could bégin to understand 'shades of mean- 
ing' in the language. It was felt that the native-speaker 
filled a necessary function in Janguage study "because he has 
a 'feel' fot the language and usage as only a 'native'. can." 
Since the native-speaking tutor is,not usually trained in 
linguistic theory or teaching cnaeee howevér, there must 
be people in the program who can provide professional assis- 
tance to the students, insure that appropriate instructional 
procedures are being followed, and handle administrative de- 
i 
tails. -These functions are best carried out by language learn- 
ing supervisors, whose role we will now examine. 
5 2.2.b Language Supervisors/Administrators 
, In a program of’ individualized instruction, it is the task 
of the. supervisory staff to help pravide the student with the 
; ind oe support he needs in order to get the most out of his # 
course.’ The primary structural requirement which must \be 


' P) \aciettea is the bringing together of the aspiring language 


My 


; 34willian M.R. Hammelmann and Melvin L. Nielson, "The Native 
Paraprofessional: Identifying His Role in the Foreign Language , 
2 Program," Foreign Language Annals, VII, 3 (March, 1974), 350-351. 
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: oes 
pildaiee maventais which will prefde course content, anda 
ay a 
native speaker with whom he will be able to practice what he 
learns. Therefore it is necessary for the supervisor to be 
directly involved in course planning, operation, and evalua- 
Rene yap the.planning stage, the supervisor must take into 
consideration the “student's capabilities, learning styles, - 
and Sea ambinee, providing thane factors can be determined, and 
| wXarrange an appropriate course according to said factors; he is 
“responsible for the evaluation and acquisition of suitable 
materials, including texts and eaeey and must train the stu 
dents to use them effectively. As the course progresses, it 
is the supervisor who has the responsibility of continual 
student evaluation, offering suggestions and applying controls 
wherever necessary to assist the student in his learning tasks. 


He also keeps up-to-date records on student work, and in gene- 


ral makes himself-available for student consultation whenever 


any questions br problems present themselves. It is important 
that he work closely with the. native speakers in order to help , 
with any problems in tutorial methodology or sbident abedle 
“pline. The supervisor is likewise in charge of scheduling of 
tutorials and arranging student groupings where appropriate. 
Wolff?” suggests that the supervisor he trained in jaaguade 
learning theory and el eweraed in the language being pauc tes 


in order to explain grammar ane other language-specific patterns 


to he Students, since Pen native speaker is usually not 


- 


353ohn U1 Wolff, "Introduction," Beginning Indonesian, Part 
One (Ithaca: Cornell Yniversity, Southeast Asia Program, 1971), 


pi xiv. ‘ 
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equipped to deal with such questions. Thus it is imperative, 
if the supervisor does not know the target language that ie 
have an opportunity to become familiar with the material’ and 
at lane the basic patterns of the language so as to be able. 
to better direct course work during the crucial jnitial stages. ; 


The procedures to be followed in carrying out these supervis- 


ory responsibilities are discussed in Part III below. 


2.3 Materials: Evaluation, Adaptation and Development , gt 

We have observea pak bhe mater ial qpused ina Ries. , 
structional course getermine, £6 a large extent, the learning 
methodology and content. Therefore it is asemenely crucial 
that care be taken to select the materials which will best fill 
the student's needs. Very useful listings of materials in the’ 
uncommonly taught languages arg the Center ror Applied binguss= 
tics' A Provisional Survey of Materials for the Study of Neg- 
‘ leeted Languages (Blass, Johnson, and Gage) and "Sources for 
Obtaining Texts and Tapes in the Critical Languages" (Appendix 
F of Boyd-Bowman's Handbook). There are relatively few good 
Ae vacagisdLalile in these a Cia aco however, and it is not 
always possible to find material that is designed for an indi- 
vidualizea set otnateucelonal BLCeeAtE, In Fact, by Steiner's 
Standards, "there are no sets of materials that allow for in- 
36 


dividual learning styles among students." Thus there often 


must be modification either of the course, to conform with the 


materials, or of the materials, to fit the course requirements, 


ss 


' 36steiner, "Individualizing Instruction," p. 368. 


| ar oo 


_ 1971), pp. 54-61. 


Sy : | 
or both. If the text is used as is, individualization is 


possible only in terms of speed. “In order to offer variant 
content or direction in a SOnGE te materials must be adap- 


» 
a 


v 


“ted Or rewritteDemee 


: —¢ 


The’ first step in any decision about adapting, rewriting 
or writing is to evaluate existing materials. Stevick as- 


serts that a successful lesson must have four essential com- 
' a‘ 


ponents: 


1. Occasions for use: Fvery lesson .should contain 
a number of clear suggestions for using the lan- 
' guage.... As many occasions for use as possible 
“ should be in the form of 'behavioral objectives': 
what students are to do shotild be described so 
. Clearly that there can be no question as to 
whether any’.one student's performance meets the - 
requirements... 


2. A sample of language use: Every lesson should 
contain a sample of how the language is used. 
The sample should be 1.) long enough to be 
viable... 2.) short enough to be covered... 3.) . 


‘ 


related to a socio- topical matrix that the students 


‘accept as expressing their needs and interests. 


3. Lexical exploration: ...the student expands his 
ability to come up with, or to recognize, the 
right word at the right time....it would be de- 

2 Sirable/“to relate lexical appioration tok only 
to the basic sample, but also to pre joeted oc- 
easions for use. 


4. Exploration of structural relationships: ...the 
exploration af structural relationships may take 


: the form of aESLAR sharts and diagrams, or grammar 


notes. 


If a text. is chosen which is seriously deficient in any of 


these areas, it may be necessary to augment the material; this: 


could be’a cooperative venture of a language supervisor and. a 


, 


37garl Stevick, Adaptin and see ey Language Lessons 
(Washington: Foreign Service Institute, Department © of State, 


' y . 
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native speaker, to provide pedagogical expertise and correct 


langauge usage, respectively. The expert advise of a number 


in 
of specialists, including perhaps a psychologist, a cultural 
expert, professional writers, etc. would also be advisable 
for any -serious undertaking in material development or adap- 


tation, 28 : 


‘For evaluat son or writing purposes, we must look for 
three qualities throughout the material: °° (1) 'strength,' 


e 


which tefers to the practical situations to which the material 
can be applied; (2) ‘lightness, ' meaning that the language ; 
presented should not be overly difficult due to utterance 
length or sound complexity; and (3) 'transparency,'.that is, 


the learner should be able to understand the units covered and 
‘ ’ 


their relationships with each other clearly. Te 


» Tape recordings. It is also essential that the self-° 
instructional materials employed in the at ag" be accompanied 


by high quality tape recordings which the student can use to 
go's 
practice the language forms he is learning. This introduction 


- 


of electronic technology into language learning processes is 
especially valuable in a self-instructional program in that it 
allows the student to hear accurate native speech, using pre- 
cisely those forms and patterns with which he-ts concerned, at 


any time se Rete: as 1png and as many times as he wishes. Well- , 
Sia ae as “estate Riis Sal, ‘te ae . ghee : 


Sat pee, .. gt 


38 "Reports. and’ Recommendations: Committee on Curriculum 


_ Development for Indivfdualized Foreign Language Instruction," 
~in Altman—and~-Politzer;—pp. 156-162. 


| Mstevick, op..cit., pp. 46-48. 
. t ‘ eae a 
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constructed seeveises provide students with the opportunity 
they need to drill the material to the point of making auto- 
matic use of the g@anguage; tapes also provide responses to 
exercise items, permitting the students to cfnfirm or correct 
their responses. Perhaps the greatest value in the utilization 
of tapes is the possibility of selfopaclna, since the student 
can repeat sections of the material as much as necessary in 
order to learn it adequately. °° In this way bhe abounk of 


time spent on basic skills in class is significantly’ reduced 


and tutorial sessions can be devoted to review of the drills 


and to the application of the language to more meaningful 
uses. In the evaluation of material, then, it is important 

to canner the quality and completeness of aa and to 
explore the possibility of recording additional exercises in 
those areas where the commercially prepared tapes are defi- 
cient.’ This is another area where. the language supervisor and 
native speakers can work together to provide the student with. 


the kinds of tools he’will need in order to achiéve proficiency 


in the’ language. 


¥ 


? 


_ A0paward M. Stack, The.Language Laboratory and Modern 
Language Teaching (New York: Oxford University Press, 1960), 
Pp. I=2 ye at: 
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PART 111 ° 


PROCEDURES IN THE IMPLEMENTATION OF A 
SELF-INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 


Now that we have briefly examined some of the most basic 


components of a self-instructional language program, we must 


consider the aroeuddees by which they can be brought together 
into a sound, efficient learning experience. It is essential 
that all the necessary activities be included in a course, 
that a prOnee balance and coordination among them be found, 


and that the desired results be achieved in terms of language, 


" 


Pry 
oe and the. SS eYSMERE of course objectives. The em- 


phaszvs throughout this paper has been on the need for flexibil- 


ity: different kinds of learning activities are required for 


“different students .based on individual differences in aptitude, 


interests, objectives, learning styles, and time availability. 

Care must be taken, inakedare, not to impose overly rigid course 
frameworks, and provision must ‘be made for the individual needs 
within the general structure of the course, the implementation 


of which consists of the following steps: 
( » 


3.1 Orientation of Students and Tutors 

No pregeai of this type, regardless of the hours of sien= 
ning and preparation, the quality of the materials and equip- 
ment, the motivation of the students, of #Mé™excellence of .the 


tutors and supervisors, can be very effective if the students v 


.do.not..know ~how--to-use-all these-components~in an~-efficient™ and 


productive mannerin the acquisition of a second language. One 
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af the major objectives of ¢he program, then, is to teach 
_the students how to learn; as Anthony points out: 41 


Most imperative in this type of operation 
is the need to stress the learning part of the 
teaching/learning dichotomy. The teaching of 
languages is less important than the teaching 
of methods and techniques for the learning of 
languayes. 


At the outset of the program, a general orientation 
meeting with students will serve to introduce them to the 


methods available to them, and to instruct them in the proce- 


“dures to be followed in the course. They should be shown how 


to use taped materials and texts to their fullest advantage, 


‘and it must bé pointed. out to them that the tutorial sessions 


A 
are designed to afford them realistic practice in the language 


they are learning on their own. In short, they must be made 

to realize tha they are ultimately responsible for their own’ 
progress and that the program structure is designed primarily 

to provide them with the resources they will need, In addition 
tg the general orientation meeting, it would be wseful to follow 
up with group meetings for each language included in the program, 
where the specific material can be examined and discussed in 
some detail, course objectives can be outlined, and { realistic 
schedule of activities arranged. “Needless to say, it is of 
paramount importance that all the students, the native speaker, | 
and the language learning supervisor work together during this 


introductory phase of the course so that everyone knows what is 


4leaward M. Anthony, "The Pittsburgh Plan for the Study 
of the Uncommonly Taught Languages," The Linguistic Reporter, 
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better be able to work together toward objectives agreed upon 


| 27. 
2 ? 
expected of him and how the'various components of the program 
will fit POUSENER s 
It is likewise important grat the native ‘speakers have 

sufficient orientation to course procedures, and particularly 
to their function in the program, as huwseinee below. In view 
of the lack of formal training and teaching experience of most 


of the native speakers, it is important that they be introduced 


.to basic concepts of language learning, including techniques of 


pattern drills. For this purpose a series of demonstration 
eli i 
lessons and procedural explanations would be useful; it could 


‘be valuable in this sense for the tutors (as well as the stu- 


dents) to view an orientation film which has been produced 


by’ the: National Association of Self-Instructional Language 


. Programs (NASILP) , entitled "The Do's and Don'ts of Drilling," ' 


in which drilling procedures are demonstrated and GLBCUSREAs 42 
By means of such ontankarion as this, students .and yesne will 0.6 
© 4 


a 


by all, using methods ‘understood ‘by all. 


3.2 Use of tape recordings 
The value of recorded language samples and ‘drills ina 
self-instructional course is obvious toda: Hectton 2.3 above). 
Therefore, ie ds imperative that .students have the ppportunity 
to work with the tapes in a profitable manner: and for as long 
a time as is required to master the material there presented. 
An~adequate tntrYoduction to laboratory procedures during the 


* 


% 


42Royd-Bowman, op. cit., p. 7. : 
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orientation period will contribute to that end, as will the 
availabil¥ty of (1) quplity recordings, (2) good listening 
equipment, and (3) sufficient time devoted to laboratory work. 
In:order to provide these elements, the language supervisors 
and tutors must work ¢losely with the language laboratory 

staff (if it is separate from the program) to make sure that 
the tapes and listening facilities are at’ the Seseeed of the 
students when they need them. With the availability of inex- 
pensive cassette recorders, it has become increasingly popular 
for students to have tapes dyplicated for their use outside 
the sontines of the laboratory, and this is naturally of great 
value and is to be ncouraged. However, there vare additional 
advantages of working in the laboratory itself, such as the 
superior quality of sound reproduction, the xcouneie and psycho- 
iaateed. weivady of wetkine in a booth, and the possibility of 
recording one's responses and comparing them with the origi- 
nal. 43 The students should be encouraged to schedule at least 
some of their work with tapes in the laboratory. It would be 
useful for such laboratory tine to be scheduled for a set time, 
so that the tutor or supervisor could be available to assist’ 


= . . 
the student or to°monitor and evaluate his work., 


v 
. 


3.3 Tutorial sessions ; ‘ 
‘ Primarily for the purpose of reviewing material already. 
practiced individually, two hours per week (under regular o 


semester arrangements) are scheduled with the native-speaking 


43Stack, op. cit\, pp. 3-17. 
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iter of the tar et/language. Since this time is to be devoted 
mostly to intensfive/ drilling, at least in beginning courses, 

it is best to ha e the two hours divided into two or more 
separate sessions jto prevent the students from becoming tired 
or bored. The most valuable aspect of these sessions is that 
the tutor is able to work with the students to perfect their 


pronunciation, intonation, and fluency of speech, things which 
| a 
the student ay. not be able to.do alone. What a student hears 


as accurate prohuncfation and natural speech may actually be 
quite abtioient i the ears of a native; the student wil profit 
greatly from the tutor! s comments and from the opportunity to 
improve upon his language usage. Work in these sessions should 
be done as much as possible without bodkAs concentrating on 
material ,which oe already been studied by the students. In 


tutorial practice, they should 


repeat dialog or drill material swiftly and 
accurately until all traces 9f hesitation are os 
lost. Since the goal of pattern drills is to 
. Make sound features and grammatical patterns 
of the target language as completely automatic 
as they are in the native language,. the tutor 
should not be satisfied with utterances con-~ 
structed gropingly or at less than normal 
conversational speed. 
yee 
To get the most out of the limited time with the native 
t \ 
speaker, only the, target ‘language should be used in the tutor- 


~ 


ial sessions; to take: up time speaking English, whether for 
explanations or extraneous talk, is counterproductive. Gram- 


rags 


5 ¢ . . 
matical. explanations,..where.necessary,~can-usually~be~found-in 


] ae Mi : - .* 


—44Boyd-Bowman, op. cit., p. 8. 
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the text. At any rate, the native speaker is not always 
capable of lexpiaiad ne? grammatical forms, any more than a 
native English speaker is able to 'explain' why or in what 
‘cases the three sounds /t/, /d/, and /+d/ ie sila to form 
the past tense of See verbs, or to 'describe' the forma- 
tion and use of the past perfect tense. “One thing-which a 
native speaker can contribute in addition to the material in 
the textbook is some exploration; waere relevant, OF common 
vocabulary. Boyd- Bowman's Pedtetaion that the tutor should ,3 
"never introduce something new -- a alternate fonts aides F 
“he words or expressions sy ae may be somewhat Loo Strict, since | 
we hope for the students to leain a natural form of language 
as spoken by natives, not hesasuartiy as presented in text- 
books. A further "don't" listed by BaydeBownan in his instruc- 
tions to tutorg: involves talking about local culture; this 
seems, however, to be one of the truly unique contributions 
the native speaker can make to the learning process, certainly 
ts - 
“more so than most commercial materials or the language super- 
visors. Language and culture are so intimately related that 
“'some xclawintanes with aspects of the Savaden civilization 
should be,gained from the study of the language, particularly 


‘ 


for students who are preparing to travel to, or be involved in 


- research about, the foreign country. *° This is not to say that 


Weidenp Benepe sie 


45tbid., p. 23. 


46Gerald E. Logan, "A Comment on Including Culture-in an 


Individualized Foreign Language PEOGSAIy Foreign Language 
Annals, V, 1 (October, 1971), p. 100. 
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te | pF ity. 
cultural discussion should be allowed to overshadow language 
practices but, especially in more advanced courses, it is 


possible and necessary taq:combine the two. 


Another question is the optimal size of tutorial groups. 


The question is automatically answered if’there is only one 


student at a given level of proficiency in a language; but 
with larger groups there is cause for discussion. Would it a 
more productive for students to work with the native speaker 

. individually in order to concentrate on particular probldms, 
or would work in small groups be more rewarding? The latter 
choice has a number of advantages, it seems, in that motivation 
can be dnhanced through interaction among students, "a highly 


desirable condition for best ponent oned results."47 If the 


students are: at approximately the same levels of proficiency, 
' and studying the same material, they can obviously profit from 


participating in the same learning activities. An upper limit 


of three or Bone aeadeavs may be best, on the other hand, so 
that each will receive a sufficient amount of individual atten- 
tion. Here again, a self-instructional program must remain 
flexible enough to alter the composition of tutorial groups- 


when differences in proficiency levels develop. 


a 3.4 Supervision \/ 
It was mentionad in Section 2.2.b that the supervisery 
staff in a self-instructional program is responsible for pro- 


ae pect wl ors . aiaenmeias wraete : ry 


viding the students’ with the kind of support they need in 


a . Es 
a 47Gougher, Op. cit. ’ pe 232, ny : 
¢ 
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se 


language learning, ieaniaing the formulation of objectives, 
direction in learning activities, and feedback on student pro- 
gress tuwonaudtaelag continual evaluation), as well as for the 
tasks of record-keeping ‘and other administrative functions, 

In order to keep in close touch with student baondie it is ad- 
Visable to hold regularly scheduled individual meetings at 
which the student can report his activities and discuss any 
difficulty he has encountered. At these meetings the students 
should be able to demonstrate their mastery of material which 
has been covered, by means of a short taped quiz prepared be- 
forehand (see Evaluation, Section 3.5). This would also be a 
good time for the supervisor and the student to look ahead at 
the work to be done auri# the next period (a week or two) and 
try to anticipate any particularly difficult items, thereby 
alerting both to the kind of material the student expects, 

to master betore the next meeting. Clark points out that the 
_ control imposed by such monitoring will be more ddeankial for 
some students than for others with whom "one merely needs to 
stand aside and allow them to, liberality, take off on their 
own. "48 For all students in the program, however, the super- 
visor must be constantly aware of progress, problems, and needs; 
in those cases where weekly meetings are not deemed necessary, 
the Student may communicate his progress on a written report 
form, On which he indicates the amount of time he has spent 
with the text and tapes, in tutorial sessions, and in related 


48arvel B. Clark, "Planning for Individualized Instruction: 
An Administrator's Perspective," Altman and Politzer, p. 54. 
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study, as well as any comments he may have on progress or 
problems. With the information gained needs such feedback 
instruments, the supervisor can recommend additional work, 


changes in strategy, etc., or suggest activities that the ~ 


tutor may be able to use to help the student. 


3.5 Evaluation and Grading 

In any academic work involving credit and grades, there 
is a need for accurate evaluation of accomplishments; such 
measurement Will also be a direct.indication of the effective- 
ness of the program itself. Thus there is a twofold purpose 
of evaluation, as was recognized by the Committee on Evalua- 
tion at the Stanford Conference of Individualization:*?” 

A. ...to provide information to the student on i 
his progress... the immediate intent is to 
diagnose learning difficulties and thereby 
assist the student in overcoming such qif- 
ficulties... F 


‘ 2 
B. We must constantly assess the program in 

order to ascertain its coptinuing suitability 

for individual needs... 
For both purposes it is essential that the evaluation give a 
valid indication of the learner's achievements. But we are 
faced with ‘the questionsof exactly what is to be measured, 
by whom, and how. Anthony has stipulated "that credit be 


related to achievement br proficiency, "°° which entails the ‘ 


éstablishment of acceptable proficiency requirements for each 


5 el se 


49" Reports and Recommendations: Committee on Evaluation 
in Individualized Instruction," Altman and Politzer, p. 228. 


‘ 


50,nthony, "The iftsburgh Plan...," p. l. 
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level of each language. If specific and adequate course ob- 
jectives have been set in-advance, it is important that the 
/ evaluation of student performance be based on their attainment ‘ 


) of these goals, and that it be related "in some way to native 


speaker competence and performance.""+ Valette and Disick 


P 
: refer to tests which measure the attainment of Objectives in 


this way as criterion-referenced tests, of which there dre two 


kinds: 


’ Formative tests . . . are given in the course of 
a a instruction. , . to determine the degree to which 
' a, learner has mastered.a learning task and to de- 


termine what precisely remains to be’ mastered. 
\ 


Summative tests covergall the material tdught ’ 
during the semester or year. Summative tests gaan’ 
also be extramural tests, such as the commonly 
- used commercial standardized: tests. Summative ’ 
‘, evaluation is used to make a general assessment 
7 *’ of the outcomes of’a course of instruction and 
igs used to grade the students.” 
The formative tests, for our purposes, can be constructed on: 
a periodic,basis by the language learning supervisor and the j 
native speaker, based on the material which has just been ; 
covered. These short tests, which can be on tape, may consist 
of "(1} utterances from the text .. . for student repetition; . 
(2) short questions spokén by the tutor requiring the student 
to invent a prompt, reasonable reply; and (3) English words or 
expressions . . . to be promptly converted by the student into 


the target language. Jy" These quizzes are not. to be graded,, 


e 


5lthompson, | "Uncommonly Taught Languages...," p. S. 
S2valette and Disick, op. cit.,- pp. 67-68. 
iz 53Boyd-Bowman, op. cit., pp. 10-11. 
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but to serve as an indication of achievement and to suggest 
direction of subsequent work. 

Summative tests, on the other hand, must provide an accu- 
rate measure of tanguage proficiency in accordance with a re- 
sogasiad standayd~ meee to reflect the quality of ned prograne 
as well as the work of the student.* Unfortunately, as Thoripson 
observes, "language proficiency tests now available -- and there 
are few for the uncommonly taught languages -- are inadequate 
because they attempt to measure something that has not been 


54 


well defined."~>", Boyd-Bowman insists that the only valid method 


. Of evaluation currently available is to bring "...a visiting 


specialist in each language ... to examine the students enrolled 


in the program."°> 


These examiners determine the "general level 

of -oral proficjency" of each student, and assign grades accord- 
; er ; : é é . 

ingly. Potential difficulties with this approach are (1) possi- 


ble discrepancies between the student's objectives and the kind 


~~’ 


of performance the examiner is looking for, and (2) the possi- 


‘bility that, with. the expansion of this type of eae there 


will not be enough Bali nies: Oxanenete to go around. An, alter- 
native. procedure is for the ‘examination to be conducted by ‘tape 
or long-distance telephoneye t this alse has its obvious 

drawbacks. EValuation,” then, (4 an area where there is a defi- 


nite need for continued research. 
54ohompson, "Uncommonly Taught Languages...," Ds Ss 
‘ s 


Ge fg >> Boyd- -Bowman, op. cit., pp. 1l0-ll. ° ; | 


56 peter. Boyd-Bowman, “Natiorf#] *Sel£-Instructional Program 


in Critical Languages," Academic Report, Modérn L Language Journal, 


LVI, 3 (March,. 1972), p» 165. 


CONCLUSTON ¥ 


‘ ' It has been the objective of this paper to provide a 


general, overview of the operation of self-instructional 


Souraad in the ineodneniymtavain languages -- an unusual 
.program which makes it posudhite for highly motivated students 
to study forcign languages which would not otherwise be 
available in the university curriculum. We have seen that 
through the combined efforts of language learning specialists 
and native-speaking tutor-informants, eljeratie Sees of the. 
few instructional materials currently available, we can design 
neéded courses of high quality. 7 . 
The key concepts discussed here are: individualization, 
which derives from the recognition that students -have very + 
different interests, needs, aptitudes and objectives in lan- 
dea atudy’ and that these differences must be reflected in 
their instructional Program, self-instruction, snphadiaiue the 
learning process and the importance of training students in 
language learning techniques, more than actual teaching of 
languages; ‘and program flexibility, which allows for the stu- 
dent differences noted above as well as differences in time 
availability, and for differences in the particular languages 


offered. -The generality (vagueness?) of many observations made . 


in this paper are due -principally to the basic differences in 


languages; it would now be useful to outline more specific 


recommendations for the learning of particular languages, based 


on their particular linguistic patterns. 


41 °°. > 


, 


cw ie 
Other areas where considerable research and development 


are still required include hi following: (1) the writing and 
adaptation of materials which will conform to the individual- 
ized nature of courses in the uncommonly taught languages, and 
(2) the establishment: of eviiuative criteria and the designing» 


of testing instruments, and a way of implémenting them in self- 
ae era 


instructional programs. Of tremendous importance for success 


* 


in these areas is a-higher degree of cooperation among the 


ious universities experimenting with similar programs. Organ- 


izations like the National Association of Self-Instructional 


4 


‘ Language Programs and the Modern Language Association can and 


must play a central role in A aaa and expansion of 


fi 


the self-instructional concept. 
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